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LECTURE 

On Honorable Perseverance, illustrated by exam- 
ples from History and Biography, delivered 
by request, before the Apprentices of Charles- 

ton, in June, 1836. 

(Continued from No. 2, vol. 5th, page 10.) 

Let us now descend from these lofty and mag- 
nificent examples of perseverance, to those more 
humble and tangible, but still interesting anc 
impressive ones, Which may come hearer home, 
to your own business and bosoms, and give you a 
more definite hope of following in their train.— 
We will begin from ancient times, and thus de- 
scend te our own. 

The poet Horaee was the son of a poor Ro. 
man freed-man, but by availing himself of every 
opportunity to improve his mind, and complete 
his education, he became the favorite of the Kkm- 
peror Augustus, passed the latter part of his lile 
in easy retirement and independence, and be- 
queathed to posterity a collection of poems, which 
has won the admiration of every age. 

Terence, an acmired dramatic writer among 
the Romans, was born at Carihage, and being 
brought young to Rome, amoung other slaves, he 
fell into the hands of a generous masier, who ad- 
miring his uncommon genius, gave him first a 
good education, and afterwards his liberty. 

Epictetus, the celebrated moraiist, was born a 
slave, but became the boast of the stoical sect of 
philosophers, and the intimate friend of the best 
Emperors of Rome. 

St. Augustine, one of the most eminent fath. 
ers of the Roman Church, whose writings have 
been held in the profoundest veneration by the 
members of that communion, and whose leading 
opinious were adopted as fundamental by Luthei 
and Calvin, was the son oi plebean and indi- 
gent, but pious, parents. 

James Sforza, a celebrated warrior, and gen- 
erally styled The Great, was born in 1369. He 
was the son of a laborer, but by his military ta- 
lents, ennobled his family, and was the founde: 
of tue house of the Sforzas, Dukes of Milan, in 
Italy. 

John Baptist Gelli was born at Florence, in 
1498. His occupation was that of a tailor, which 
he continued to follow till his death, although h: 
was the author of several works, was a membe: 
of the Academy of Florence, and admitted to the 
friendship of all the men of genius and learning 
in that city. He wrote Dialogues, in the manne) 
of Lucian, which were translated into Latin, 
French and English. 

Belleforest was a good French historian, born 
in 1530, of poor parents. He wrote the history 
of the world, but his chief work is his Anna!s, 
or General History of France. 

Pope Adrian VI. was the son of a boat build- 
er, attended a charity school at Louvaine, and 
yeing too pvorto purchase candles, used to read 
‘nm the church porches, and at the corners of the 











the appointment of preceptor to the Emperor 
Charles V., who elevated him to the papal chair. 


James Amyot, Bishop of Auxerre, and Great 
Almoner of France, wes born of humble parents. 
at Milan, in 1524, and educated at Paris on cha. 
rity. He became professor of Greek and Latin 
in the University of Bourges, and afterwards pre- 
-eptor to the two youngest sons of Henry II.— 
He translated the whole of Plutarch’s Lives intu 
French, and attained a variety of honors from 
the King. 

Izaak Walton, author of the celebrated and 
beautiful Treatise on Angling, and of otler ex. 
cellent works written in his old age, acquired a 
competent fortune by trade, which he carried on 
in a shop only seven feet and a half lonz, and 
live wide. 

Bishop Lancelot Andrews was the son of an 
English mariner, and received his educstion at 
several charitable institutions. He was chosen 
master of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, nd was 
ippointed one of the Chaplains to Queer Eliza- 
beth, who greatly admired his preachinz. He 
vas also employed and honored by Janes VL., 
altho’ he was far froin flattering the caprites and 
errors of that singuler monarch. An atecdote 
s related of Bishop Andrews, which ciows him 
‘o great advantage. Waller, the poet, was onc 
Jdiuy at court, while King James was at dinner, 
who was attended by Andrews, Bishop ot Wir 
chester, and Neale, Bishop of Durham. 
Majesty said to the prelates, “* My Lords, cannoi 
[ take my subjects’ money, when I want it, with. 
veut all this formality of applying to Parliament ?” 
Bishop Neale quickly replied, ‘* Ged forbid, sire, 
but you should; you are the breath of our nos. 
trils.? On which the King said to the Bishop o: 
Winchester, “well, my Lord, and what say 
you?” Sire,” replied Andrews, “I have no 
skill to judge of Parliamentary cases. The King, 
answered, “‘ No puts off, my Lord; answer me 
presently.” “Then, sire,” said he, ‘I think it 
lawful for you to take my brother Negle’s money. 
.or he offers it.” Bishop Andrews had a share 
in the present translation of the Bible. 

The example of the younger Scaliger, who is 
considered to have been one of the most learned 
nen who ever lived, is very remarkable in point 
f self-discipline and perseverance. He went to 
Paris, after bis father’s death, with a design oj 
«pplying to the Greek language ; but finding that 
in ihe usual course he should be along time in 
¢aining his point, he shut himself upin his closet, 
resolving to make use of no master but himself ; 
and kaving hastily run over the Greek conjuga- 
‘ions, began to read Homer with a translation, 
and understood him perfectly in a short time.— 
rom this reading, he formed to himself a gram- 
mar; then proceeding to the other Greek poets, 
and next to the historians and orators, he gained 
in the space of two years, a perfect knowledge of 
the language. He afterwards turned his thoughts 
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Benevenuto Cellini was a famous sculptor and 
engraver, who was born at Florence in 1500, and 
served his apprenticeship to a jeweller and gold. 
smith. He also learned drawing, engraving and 
music, and Pope Clement VII. appointed him 
yoth his goldsmith and musician. He left his 
life, written by himself, which is a very enter- 
taining production. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, a name well known in 
the annals of English charities, was originally 
bred to trade. Having amassed a large fortune, 
ae built the Royal Exchange at his own expense; 
founded a College in London for Lectures in 
livinity, law, physic, astronomy, geometry, mu- 
sic, and rhetoric; besides endowing many public 
sharities. 

John Stow, the eminent antiquary, was born in 
London about 1525. He was brought up to the 
yusiness of a tailur, but he begun early to apply 
iimself to the study of the history and antiquities 
of England, and attracted the attention of Arch- 
visuop Parker, who took him under his patron. 
age, and enabled him to follow his studies. The 
works left by him, on his favorite subjects, are 
very valuable. 

Kepler, whose astronomical discoveries led 
he way to the achievements of Newton, was the 
son of a German military officer, who was so 
uch reduced as to keep a small public house. 
Atthe age of 22, Kepler procured the appoint 
ment of Professor of Mathematics at Gratz. Se- 
ven years after, Tycho Brahe invited him to Bo. 
“emia, and introduced him to the Emperor Ro. 
lolphus, who appointed hm his mathematician. 
He assisted in the reformation of the calendar, 
and was the author of many valuable works on 
istronomy. 

John Speed was an English historian and anti. 
quary, born about 30 years after Stow, already 
mentioned. It is singular that they were both 
tailors, and both left that calling for the study of 
Bristish antiquities. Speed wrote the history of 
Great Britain from Julius Cesar to James I. 


William Postel, a French writer, was born in 
Normandy in 1510. By waiting on some of the 
students in the College of St. Barbe, in Paris, he- 
Lamproved his natural genius so much as to be 
considered an universal scholar. Francis the 
First, hearing of this, sent him to the East in 
search of manuscripts, and he executed his com- 
mission so well as tu be appointed Royal Profes. 
sor of Mathematics and Languages. He wrote 
a number of books. 

Lambert Hortensius, a Dutch philosopher, po- 
et, and historian, assumed that name because 
his father was a gardener, the Latin word Hortus 
signifying a garden. He was the author of se. 
veral valuable works, 

Ben Jonson, the Faglish dramatist, was the son 
vf a clergyman, who died about a month before 
‘he poet’s birth. His mother, afterwards marry. 





ing a bricklayer, compelled him to work at the 
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same business. He afterwards became a sol- 
dier, and distinguished himself by his valor.— 
Encouraged by Shakspeare, he turned his atten- 
tion to the drama, and produced a number of the 
finest plays in the language. 

John Baptist Aleotti was an eminent architect. 
He was at firsta common laborer, but applied, 
with great diligence, to the study of geometry 
and architecture, in which sciences he compo- 
ed several books. He died in 1630. 

Cardinal Alberoni was a gardener’s son at Pla- 
centia, where he was born in 1664. Seizing up- 
on some happy accidents in his life, he became 
privy counsellor to the King of Spain, then prime 
minister, and next cardinal. He was one of the 
most active and efficient of all the Spanish states. 
men. 

Claude of Lorraine, the celebrated painter, 
whose unrivalled landscapes are so much admi- 
red, was born in 1600, and at the proper age, put 
apprentice to apastry cook. After serving out 
his time, he went to Rome, and became laborer 
to a painter, who taught him some principles of 
his art. He died at Rome, in 1682. 

Sir William D’Avenant, an English poet of 
some celebrity, was the son of an inn-keeper at 
Oxford. 

De Foe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, was 
the son ofa London butcher. His publications 
were exceedingly numerous. 

Dr. Patrick Delany, of Ireland, a divine of 
considerable learning and ingenuity, was the son 
ofa farmer in that kingdom, and author of a 
number of popular productions. 

Peter King, Lord Chancellor of England, was 
born at Exeter in 1669. His father was a gro- 
cer in that city, but the son’s passion for learning 
was inextinguishable, and he at length became 
one ofthe most eminent men in the kingdom.— 
His works on Ecclesiastical History are highly 
ésteemed. We may take this opportunity to re- 
mark, that the biographies of most of the English 
Lord Chancellors, present signal instances o! 
successful perseverance in surmounting difficul 
ties, and obtaining the highest honors and prizes 
of life. 

John Harrison, an ingenious mechanic, was 
born in Yorkshire, in 1693, and bred to his fath- 
er’s business, which was that of a carpenter.— 
Having a fondness for wheel-work, he construct- 
ed some wooden clocks, the accuracy of which 
was so much admired, that he went to London 
in 1725, with a time-keeper, which he shewed 
to Dr. Halley, who recommended him to the 
board of longitude. From that time he continu. 
ed improving his invention, and at length receiv- 
ed the reward of £20,000 from Parliament, for 
discoveries connected with the finding out of the 
longitude. 

John Prideaux, father of the author of the ce. 
lebrated and excellent Connection between the 
Old and New Testamenis, was, in his youth, so 
circumscribed in his means, that he became a 
candidate for parish clerk’s place, and lost it.— 
Yet, by means of a friend, he was sent to Oxford, 
where he successively rose from one office to 
another, until he became Bishop of Winchester. 

John Haute-feuille, an ingenious mechanic. 
was the son of a baker at Orleans, in France, and 
born in 1647. He was the inventor of what are 
called pendulum watches, an invention whic!: 
was afterwards improved by Huggens. He was 





in orders, and had several benifices. He wrote 
some pieces on clock-making, and died in 1724. 

Thomas Hearne, a learned English antiquary, 
was so indigent when young, that he was taken 
into the family of a gentleman, who gave him a 
liberal education. His publications were nume- 
rous and valuable. 

William Maitland, a Scotch writer, was born 
about 1693. His original employment was that 
of a hair-merchant. which he quitted on settling 
in London, of which city he published a large 
history. He also wrote a history of Edinburgh, 
and a work on the history and antiquities of 
Scotland. 

Holberg, a Danish writer, was born in Nor- 
way in 1685. He rose from a very menial state 
to one of the highest offices in Denmark. He 
distingaished himself by several ingenious works, 
asa history of Denmark, and some others, for 
which he was created a Baron. 

John Baptist Rousseau, a French poet of no 
little celebrity, was the son of a shoemaker at Pa- 
ris. 

Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, in England, was born in 
1682. The small pox deprived him of sight 
while an infant, so that he was as unacquainted 
with the nature of colors as if he had been born 
blind. Notwithstanding this, he acquired a know. 
ledge of the learned languages, and by hearing 
the works of Euclid, Archimedes, and Diophan- 
tus readto him in their original Greek, and be- 
ing furtier aided by anuncommonly strong me- 
mory, he attained the highest pitch of mathema- 
tical fame. He was invited to Cambridge, where 
he taugit the philosophy and optics of Newton 
toa crovded audience. His elements of Alge- 
bra were a very favurite book about twenty years 
ago in Harvard University, among those whe 
were inclined to mathematical studies. 

Jeremy Taylor, whose theological works have 
mainteined an unrivalled popularity for two hun. 
dred years, and who was one of the most learn- 
ed prelates of Great Britain, was the son of a 
barber at Cambridge. 

Inigo Jones, one of the most celebrated Eng. 
lish architects, and the superintendant of the 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was originally 
ored a joiner. 

William Amontons, a F:ench philosopher, was 
born in Normandy, in 1663. Being seized with 
an incurable deafness, he applied himself to the 
study of mechanics and practical mathematics.— 
He presented anew Hygroscope to the Acade- 
my of Sciences, which was approved. He also 
discovered 2 method of conveying information 
from one place to another, by signals, which is 
now called the telegraph. He published a use- 
ful book on the construction of barometers, ther- 
mometers, &c. He was admitted a member of 
the Royal Academy, before which he read a pa- 
per, containing a new theory of friction. 

John Barth, a French naval commander, was 
born at Dunkirk, where his father was a poor 
fisherman. Barth distinguished himself by his 
daring exploits, and went on from batile to bat- 
tle, and from conquest to conquest, till he earned 
tor himself a patent of nobility. 

John Ogilby, a voluminous Scotch writer, pre- 
sents us with quite a phenomenon in the annals 
of persevcrance; for, having served his time to 





a dancing master, and followed a course of lite 


exposing him to much frivolity and dissipation, 
he at length turned his attention to learning, pub- 
lished translations of Virgil and of Homer, and 
contributed in various other ways to the advance. 
ment of literature. 

James Bernoulli, a Swiss philosopher, being 
thwarted, when young, in his favorite pursuit of 
mathematics, studied this science by stealth, and 
soon made himself a complete geometrician. He 
afterwards devised a method of teaching a girl 
io write, who was totally blind. He was one of 
the most ingenious scientific discoverers of the 
17th century. 

Tobias Mayer, a celebrated German astrono. 
mer, was entirely a self-taught genius, and by his 
own application acquired a complete know. 
edge of the Latin language. He made se. 
veral discoveries in geometry and astronomy, 
and published some excellent works and tables, 
for which last, the English board of longitude 
gave his widow £3000. 

John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim’s Pro. 
gress, which is considered the finest allegory 
ever written, received only a common education, 
and was bred to the businesgof a brazier. He 
afterwards commenced Baptist preacher, and 
was committed to prison for it under some of the 
tyrannical edicts of that day. He remained in 
prison twelve years, where he supported himself 
and his family, by tagging long thread laces.— 
On being released from prison, he gathered a 
large congregation in Bedford, and published ma. 
ny works of considerable merit. 

I have now brought down this catalogue of in. 
stances to the end of the seventeenth century.— 
It will give me pleasure, on another evening, to 
pursue the same task through the eighteenth and 
part of the nineteenth centuries, when the seve. 
ral examples, as tey approach nearer to your 
own time, and partake of the growing arimation 
and enlightenment of ithe period which I propose 
to review, may be found to increase in interest, 
as we advance along. 











NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern 2ose.) 


Betiows’ Farts, Vermont, Aug. 


We arrived at Burlington too late to enjoy the 
extensive view afforded by its elevated site, and 
we left it with the dawn just opening on the hand. 
some square in which our hotel was situated ; 
but the rising sun shone on Lake Champlain for 
many a mile, contrasting its tranquil beauty with 
the moutains towering on every side, while Otter 
Creek River peeped into many a valley. Moun. 
tains! mountains! mountains! For two days I 
have been realizing a wish of my life, to be shut 
out from all things but their lofty summits and 
the sky. Our stage companions on this route 
were incommunicative. I was glad to enjoy this 
iranquil breathing-place, and during the long 
d-ys, I cherished the associations of the scene in 
silence. The memory of the Green Mcuntains 
will tollow me to my dear but level home, and 
their verdant tops will be a resting place for 
thoughts which cannot pass away. 

The rapidity with which we travelled, prevent- 
ed me from seeing the Green Mountain Boys, but 
one little trait of New England character occur- 
red which amused me. As we stopped at Lei. 





cester, a tall and strong featured old man, in a 
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blue farmer’s frock, with a somewhat gouty walk, 
was on the tavern piazza. 

“« How d’ye do, Major ?” said one of the pas- 
sengers. 

“ Just steppin’, thank ye, Captain,” was the 
answer. ‘Pleasant weather !” 

“Too pleasant for some folks,” said the pas- 
senger—‘‘ We eat more than our peck of dust.” 

“ Folks are always worryin’ about something,” 
answered the Major. ‘It’s my candid opinion, 
that mankInd is just about the hardest to please 
of any of God’s creation.” 

There is but little remaining of natural beauty 
at Bellows’ Falls. The dashing waters have 
gone to aid a slow canal ; mills are working over 
the rocks, aud a bridge hides the most beautiful 
portion of the cascade. 


Watertown, Mass. 


We passed through a corner of New Hamp- 
shire, and the two meals we ate at Walpole and 
Fitzwilliam, were the richest on our whole route. 
‘Honor to whom honor is due.” 

As several ladies, from preference or necessi- 
ty, had taken seats on the top of the stage, in our 
New England journey, I was disposed to try it 
from Keene to Fitzwilliam, before breakfust.— 
The scenery was picturesque, the mountains gra- 
dually softening down to hills ; a little nameiess 
stream, a tributary to the Connecticut, leaping 
among ctones, or gliding along over the sands, 
accompanied us all the way; the morning was 
bright, nature ali fresh from a shower, and with 
six horses before, the driver snapping his long 
whip beneath, and the landscape stretched a- 
round, I felt the same excitement as if riding on 
horseback, while the great circle of hills, and 
woods, and meadows, glowing in the morning 
light, were all my own. 

As we passed through a sivall village, the dri- 
ver stopped to take in a woman and her son.— 
She came running to the house door, wringing 
out the water from a pair of pantaloons. 

“Oh lud! ohlud!” cried she, “ what shall I 
do? Iha’nt but jest done sudsing Nat’s panta- 
loons! What will he do to go to meeting with?” 

Nat stood by in silence, twirling his hat, evi- 
dently not with his best pantaloons foremost.— 
There was a pause. 

‘«‘ Suppose we let her hang her pantaloons out 
ofthe coach window,” said a young man, who 
seemed to like the fun. It was put to vote among 
the passengers, and carried by acclamation. The 
good woman ran to the rinsing tub, and wrung 
them out as quick as thought, a pretty girl from 
within the house brought her bonnet and bundle, 
she scrambled inio the stage, hung out the pan. 
taloons, and the unconscious legs kicked off, in 
freedom, at every jolt, in a more unconstrained 
manner than those which were cramped up in 
the vehicle. 

An evident change is perceptible soon after 
entering Massachusetts ; the mountain grandeur 
disappears, except where Wachusett, or some 
lesser eminence, lifis its rounded height, and a 
garden cultivation is over the whole country. 

At , I found myself in the stage with 
eight of women-kind, the gentlemen being obli- 
ged to take the seats outside. Silence prevailed 
for a little while, when a middle aged lady, with 
a buff colored, glazed gingham frock, said to her 
neighbor— 








“Tf it won’t inconvenience you, I should be | 
glad to set bv the window a spell, as I feel a lit- 
tle qualmish.” 

The removal was effected, and there was a 
pause, 

First Passenger. It’s dreadful to be sea-sick 
ridin’. 

“ Dreadful !” said two or three. 

Second Passenger. My sister Sally is the 
worst off of any body I ever see ridin’. She was 
two days travlin’ in the Jarseys, lookin’ as white 
as a sheet, and when her hiead warnt outo’ win- 
der, she was obleeged to lay flat on her back in 
the folks laps, in a kinder faint. 

First, third and fourth Passengers. Mercy ! 
Dreadful! Did you ever ? 

Fifth Passenger. I always feel fainty, like, 
ridin’. 

Second Passenger. It makes me kinder squea- 
mish, but I aint nothing so bad as sister Sally. 

First Passenger. Vve seen folks turn as white 
as a rag, just ridin’ e mile. Deacon Jones al- 
ways dooz. Do you feel any better, marm? (to 
the sick lady.) 

Glazed Gingham. I dont expect to feel no 
better tell I feel worse. 


Fifth Passenger. It always makes me keep 
spittin’ and spittin’ to ride. I’m obleeged to set 
by a winder, constant. 

Glazed Gingham, ( faintly.) I woul'nt grum.- 
ble an atom, if it warnt nothing but spittio’ with 
me. 

Ninth Lady. Is there any cure for this kind of 
sickness ? 

Eighth Lady. A draught vf hot spear mint— 
and a handiul put on the chest, gives scme re- 
lief. 

First La:ly. [ve hearn tell suckin’ a lemon 
was good. Have you fur to gomarm? 

Glazed Gingham. I calculate to git as fur as 
Borston. 

First Lady. Do you calculate to be poorly all 
day ? 

Glazed Gingham could not answer, but her 
mouth drawn down at the corners, looked unut- 
terable things, and she leaned her head out of the 
window. 

After this, the party were silent, some in sleep, 
some in reverie ; and as the stage rolled along, 
scenery, familiar to my youth, began to appear, 
touching thrillingly on the thousand chords of 
memory, and my thoughts framed themselves to 
words like these : 


RETURN TO MASSACHUSETTS, 


The mar‘in’s nest! the martin’s nest ! 
I see it swinging high, 

Just as it stood in distant years, 
Above my gazing eye ; 

But many a bird has plumed its wing, 
And lightly flown away, 

Or dvouped its little head in death 
Since that—my youthful day ! 


The woodland stream! the woodland stream ! 
It gaily flows along, 

As once it did when by its side 
Isang my merry song. 

But many a wave has roll’d afar, 
Beneath the summer cloud, 

Since by its bank I idly poured 





My childish song aloud. 











‘The sweet-brier Kose! the sweet-brier Rose 
Still spreads its fragrant arms, 
Where graciously to passing eyes 
It gave its simple charms ; 
But many a perfumed breeze has past, 
And many a blossom fair, 
Since wih a careless heart I twined 
Its green wreathsin my hair. 


The Barberry bush! the Barberry bush! 
Its yellow blussoms hang 

Aserst, where by the grassy lane 
Along I lightly sprang; 

But many a flower has come and gone, 
And scarlet berry shone, 

Since I, a school-girl in its path, 
In rustic dance have flown. 


My sisters dear! my sisters dear ! 
And ye sti'l live and dwell 
Among the scenes where early life 
Once threw its gentle spell ; 
And, God be thanked! though some young joys 
Have flown from your soft nest, 
The wanderer finds a weleume still, 
And in your arms is prest. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF GERMAN FEMALB 
CHARACTER. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 


I was travelling from Weimar to Frankfort, 
and had stopped at a little town one or two stages 
beyond Fulda; I was standing at the window of 
the Inn, which was opposite to the post-house, 
and looking at a crowd of travellers who had just 
been disgorged from a huge Eil-wagon or post- 
coach which was standing there. Among them 
was one temale, who, before | was aware, fixed my 
attention. Although closely enveloped in a win- 
ter dress from head to foot, her height, and the 
easy decision with which she moved, showed 
that her figure was fine and well proportioned ; 
and as the wind blew aside her black veil I had 
a glimpse of features which still farther excited 
my curiosity. I had time to consider her, as she 
alighted and walked over to the inn alone. She 
entered at once the room—it was a sort of public 
saloon—in which I was; summoned the waiter, 
whom she addressed in a good-humored but ra- 
ther familiar style, and ordered breakfast ; not a 
cup of chocolate or caffee ou lait, as became a 
heroine, for you see I was resolved that she 
should be one, but a very substantial German 
breakfast—soup, a cutlet, and a pint (eine halbe 
flasche) of good wine: it was then about ten 
o’clock. While this was preparing, she threw 
off her travelling accoutrements; first a dark 
cloak, richly lined with fur; one or two shawls, 
a sort of pelisse, or rather surtout, reaching tothe 
knees, with long loose sleeves, such as you may 
see in the prints of Tartar or Muscovite cos. 
tumes; this was made of a beautiful Indian shaw}, 
lined with blue silk, and trimmed with sables : 
under these splendid and multifarious coverings 
she wore a dress of deep mourning. Her figure, 
when displayed, excited my admiration: it was 
one of the most perfect I everbeheld. Her feet, 
hands, and head, were small in proportion to her 
figure ; her face was not so striking—it was pret. 
ty, rather than handsome ; her small mouth clo. 
sed firmly, so as to give a marked and singular 
expression of resolution and decision to a physi- 
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ognomy otherwise frank and good-humored.— 
Her eyes, also small, were ot a dark hazel, 
bright, and with long blonde eye-lashes. Her 
abundant fine hair was plaited in several bands, 
and fastened on the top of her head in the fashion 
of the German peasant girls. Her voice would 
have been deemed rather high-pitched ‘ for ears 
polite,’ but it was not deficient in melody; and 
though her expression was grave, and even sad 
upon our first encounter, I soon found that mirth, 
and not sadness, was the natural character of her 
mind, asof her countenance. When any thing 
ridiculous occurred, she burst at once into a 
laugh—such a merry, musical peal, that it was 
impossible not to sympathize in it. Her whole 
appearance ard manner gave me the idea of a 
farmer’s buxom daughter ; nothing could be more 
distinct from our notions of the lady-like, yet no- 
thing could be more free from impropriety, more 
expressive of native in1.ocence and modesty ; but 
the splendor of her dress did not exactly suit with 
her deportment—it puzzled me. I observed, 
when she drew off her glove, that she wore a 
number of silver rings of a peculiar fashion, and 
among thema fine diamond. She walked up and 
down while her breakfast was preparing, seem- 
ingly lost in painful meditations ; but when it ap- 
peared, she sat down and did justice to it, as one 
who had been many hours without food. While 
she was thus engaged, the conducteur of the 
Eil-wagen and one of the passengers, came in, 
and spoke to her with interest and respect. Soon 
afterward came the mistress of the inn (who had 
never deigned to notice me, for it is not the fash- 
ion in Germany); she came with an offer of par- 
ticular services, and from the conversation | ga- 
thered, to my astonishment, that this young crea- 
ture—she seemed not more than two or three and 
twerty—was on her way home, alune and un- 
protected, from—can you imagine ?—even from 
the wilds of Siberia! But then what had brought 
her there? I listened in hopes of discovering, 
but they all spoke so fast that I could make out 
nothing more. Afterward, I had occasion to go 
over to a little shop to make some purchase. On 
my return, I found her crying bitterly, and my 
maid, also in tears, was comforting her with great 
volubility. Now, though my having in German, 
like Orlando’s beard, was not considerable, and 
my heroine spoke still less French, I could not 
help assisting in the task of consolation—never, 
certainly, were my curiosity and interest more 
strongly excited! Subsequently we met at Frank- 
fort, where she was lodged in the same hotel, 
and I was enabled to offer her a seat in my vehi- 
ele to Mayence. Thus I had opportunities of 
hearing her whole history, related at different 
times, and in parts and parcels; and I will now 
endeavor to give it to youin a connected form.— 
I may possibly make some mistake with regard 
to the order of events, but I promise you faithful- 
ly, that where my recollection of names or dates, 
or circumstances may fail me, I will not, like Ma- 
demoiselle de Mempensier, make use of my ima- 
gination to supply the defects of my memory.— 
You shall have, if not the whole truth, at least as 
much of itas I can remember, and with no ficti- 
tious interpolations and improvements. Of the 
animation of voice and manner, the vivid elo- 
quence, the graphic spirit, the quick transitions of 
feeling, and the grace and vivacity of gesture 
and action with which the relation was made to 
me by this fine untutored child of nature, I can 





give you no idea—it was altogether a study 0° 
character I shall never forget. 

My heroine—truly and in every sense does she 
deserve the name—was the daughter of a rich 
brewer and wine merchant of Deuxponts. She 
was one of five children, two much older and two 
much younger than herself. Her eldest brother 
was called Henri: he had early displayed such 
uncommon talents, and such a decided inclina- 
tion for study, that his father was determined to 
give him all the advantages of a Jearned educa. 
‘tion, and sent him to the University of Elangau, in 
| Bavaria, whence he returned to his family with 
the highest testimonies of his talents and good 
conduct. His father now destined him for the 
| clerical profession, with which his own wishes 
| accorded. His sister fondly dwelt upon his prais- 
es, described him, perhaps with all a sister’s par- 
tiality, as being not only the pride of his family, 
but of all his fellow-citizens, “tall, and hand. 
some, and good,” of a most benevulent enthusias- 
tic temper, and devoted to his studies. When he 
had been at home for some time, he attracted the 
notice of one of the Princes in the north of Ger- 
many, with whom h» travelled, I believe, in the 
capacity of secretary. The name of the Prince, 
and the particulars of th's part of his life, have es- 
caped me; but it appeared that, through the re- 
commendation of this powerful patron, he be- 


Courland, I think at Riga, or somewhere near it, 
for the name of the city was continually recurring 
in hernarrative. Henri was at this time about 
eight-aad-twenty. 

While here, it was his fate to fall passionately 
in love with the daughter of a rich Jew merchant. 
His religious zeal mingled with his love ; he was 
as anxipus to convert his mistress as to possess 
her—and, in fact, the first was a necessary pre- 
limary to the second ; the consequences were all 
in the usual style of such matters. The rela- 
tions discovered the correspondence, and the 
young Jewess was forbidden to see or to speak to 
her lover. They inet in secret. What arguments 
he might use to convert this modern Jessica, I 
know not, but they prevailed. She declared her- 
self convinced, and consented to fly with him be- 
yond the frontiers, into Silesia, to be baptized, 
and to become his wife. 

Apparently their plans were not well arranged, 
or were betrayed: for they were pursued by her 
relations and the police, and overtaken before 
they reacied the frontiers. The voung man was 
accused of carrying off his Jewish love by force : 
and this, I believe, at Riga, where the Jews are 
protected, is a capital crime. The affair was 
brought before the tribunal, and the accused de. 
fended himself by declaring that the girl had fled 
with him by her own free will; that she was a 
Christian, and his betrothed bride, as they had 
exchanged rings, or had gone through some si- 
milar ceremony. The father Jew demied this on 
the part of his daughter, and Henridesired to be 
confronted with the lady who was thus said to 
have turned hisaccuser. Er family made many 
difficulties, but by the order of the judge she was 
obliged to appear. She was brought into the 
court of justice, pale, trembling, and supported 
by her father and others of her kindred. The 
judge demanded whether it was by her own will 
that she had fled with Henri Ambos? She an- 
swered in a faint voice, ‘No.’ Had then vio- 
lence been used to carry her off? ‘ Yes.” Was 





came professor of theology in a university of 








she a Christian? ‘No’ Did she regard Heuri as 
her affianced husband? ‘ No,’ 

On hearing these replies, so different from the 
truth,—ifrom all he could have anticipated, the 
unfortunate young man appeared for a few min- 
utes stupified ; then, as if seized with a sudden 
phrenzy, he made a desperate effort to rush upon 
the young Jewess. On being prevented, he drew 
a knife trom his pocket, which he attempted to 
plunge into his own bosom, but it was wrested 
‘rom him; in the scuffle he was wounded in the 
hands and face, and ihe young lady swooned a- 
way. The sight of his mistress iusensible, and 
his own blood flowing, restored ihe lover to his 
senses. He became sullenly calm, offered not 
another word in his own defence, refused to ane 


swer any quesiions, and was immediately come — 
ee 


veyed to prison. 

These particulars came to the knowledge of 
hs family after the lapse of many months, but of 
his subsequent fate they could learn nuthing.— 
Nether his sentence nor his punishment could 
be ascertained ; and although one of his rela. 
tions went to Riga for the purpose of obtaining 
some information—some redress—he returned 
without having effected either of the purposes of 
his journey. Whether Henri had died of his 
wounds, or languished ip the perpetual dungeon, 
remained a mystery. 

Six years thus passed away. His father died; 
his mother, who persisted in hoping, while all 
others despaired, lingered on in heart-wearing 
suspense. At length, in the beginning of last 
year (1834), a travelling merchant passed through 
the city of Deuxponts, and inquired for the family 
of Ambos. He informed them that in the prece- 
ding year he had seen and spoken to a man in 
rags, with a long beard, who was,working in 
fetters with other criminals, near the fortress of 
Barinska, in Siberia; who described himself as 
fienri Ambos, a pastor of the Lutheran church, 
unjustly condemned, and besought him with tears 
and the most urgent supplications to convey some 
tidings ofhim to his unhappy parents, and be- 
seech thetn to use every means to obtain his libe. 
ration. 

You must imagine—for I cannot describe as 
she described—the feelings which this intelli- 
gence excited. A family council then determi- 
ned at once that application should be made to 
the police authorities at St. Petersburgh, to ascer- 
tain beyond a doubt the fate of poor Henri—that 
a petition in his favor must be presented to the 
Emperor of Russia; but who was to present it? 
The second brother offered himself, but he had a 
wife and two children; the wife protested that 
she should die if her husband left her, and would 
not hear of his going; besides, he was the only 
remaining hope of his mother’s family. The sis. 
ter then said that she would undertake the jour- 
ney, and argued that as a woman she had more 
chance of success in such an affair than her broth. 
er. The mother acquiesced. There was, in 
truth, no alternative ; and being amply furnished 
with the means, this generous, affectionate, and 
strong-minded girl set off alone on her long and 
perilous journey. ‘When my mother gave me 
her blessing,’ said she, ‘I made a vow to God and 
my own heart, that I would not return alive with. 
out the pardon of my brother. 1 feared nothing; 
I had nothing to live for. I had health and 
strength, and I had not a doubt of my own suc. 
cess, because I was resolved to succeed ; but ah, 
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liebe madame ! what a tate was mine! and how 
am I returning to my mother !—my pvor old mo- 
ther !—my poor old mother!’ Here she burst 
into tears, and threw herself back in the ear. 
riage ; after a few minutes she resumed her nar- 
rative. 


She reached the city of Riga without mis- 
chance. There she collected the necessary du- 
cuments relative to her brother’s character and 
conduct, with all the circumstances of his trial, 
and had them properly attested. Furnished with 
these papers, she proceeded to St. Petersburgh. 
where she arrived safely 1n the beginning of June. 
1833. She had been furnished with several let. 
ters of recommendation, and particularly with 
one of a German ecclesiastic, of whom she spoke 
with the most grateful enthusiasm, by the title o! 
M. le Pasteur. She met with the utmost diffi- 
culty in obtaining from the police the official re- 
turn of her brother’s condemnation, place of ex. 
ile, punishment, &c.; but at lengih, by almost ir- 
credible boldness, perseverance, and addres, 
she was in possession of these, and with the as- 
sistance of her good friend the pastor, she drew 
up # petition tothe Emperor. With this she wait- 
ed on the minister of the interior, to whom, witr 
great difficulty and afier many »pplications, sh: 
obtained access. He treated her with great harsli 
ness, and absolutely retused to deliver the peti. 
tion. She threw herself on her knees, and adde« 
{ears to entreaties; but he was inexorable, and 
added brutally, ‘ Your brother was a mauvais su- 
jet; he ought not to be pardoned—and if I were 
the Emperor I would not pardon him,’ She rose 
from her knees, and stretched her aims towards 
heaven, exclaimed with fervour, ‘I call God te 
witness that my brother was innocent! and 
thank God that you are not the Emperor, for 
can still hope! The minister, in a rage, said, ‘De 
you dare speak thus to me! Do you know whe 
Iam? ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘you are his excel- 
lency the minister C ; vut what of that? 
you are a cruel man! but I put my trust in God 
and the Emperor: and then,’ she said, ‘I left 
him, without even a courtesy, though he follow- 
ed me to the door, speaking very loud and very 


angrily.’ 


j 
! 





Her suit being rejected by all the ministers (for 
even those who were most gentle, and who al 
lowed the hardship of the case, still refused t 
intertere, or deliver the petition), she resolved to 
do what she had been dissuaded from attempting 
in the first instance—to appeal tothe Emperor in 
person: but it was ia vain she lavished hundreds of 
dollars,in bribes to the inferior officers; in vain she 
beset the imperial suite, at reviews, at the theatre, 
on the way to the church; invariably beaten back 
by the guards or the attendants, she could not pe- 
netrate to the Emperor’s presence. After spend- 
ing six weeks in daily ineffectual attempts of this 
kind, hoping every morning, and almost despair- 
ing every evening—threatened by the police, and 
spurned by the officials—Providence raised her 
up a friend in one of hcr own sex. Among some 
ladies of rank who became interested in ber sto- 
ry, and invited her to their houses, was a Count. 
ess Elise something or other, whose name I am 
sorry I did not write down. One day, on seeing 
her younger protegee overwhelmed with grief, 
and almost in despair, she said, with emotion, 
‘I cannot dare to present your petition myself; 
I might be sent off to Siberia, or at least banished 








the court; but all Ican do I will. Iwill lend 
you my equipage and servants. I will dress you 
in one of my robes; you shall drive to the pulace 
the next levee day, and obtain an audience under 
‘oy name; when once in the presence of the Em- 
peror, you must manage for yourself. If I risk 
thus much, will you veiture the rest?’ * And 
what,’ said I, ‘was your answer? ‘Oh! she 
eplied, ‘I could not answer; but I threw myseli 
at her feet, and kissed the hem ofker gown!’ | 
isked her whether she had not feared to risk the 
safety of her generous friend? She replied. 
‘That thought did strike me—but what would 
you have ?—I cast it from me. JI was_ resolved 
0 have iny brother’s pardon—I wonld have sua- 
erificed my own life to obtain it—and, God for. 
zive me, I thought little of what it might cost 
nother.’ 


This plan was soon arranged, and at the time 
‘:ppointed my resolute heroine drove up to the pa- 
j:ce in a splendid equipage, preceded by a run. 
ling footman, with three laced Jackeys in full 
‘ress, mounted behind. She was announced as 
ihe Countess Elise , who supplicated a parti. 
cular audience of his majesty. The doors flew 
ypen, and in a few minutes she was in the pre. 
sence of the Emperor, who advanced one cr two 
‘teps to meet her, with an air of gallantry, but 
suddenly started back. 





Here I could not help asking her, whether, in 
hat moment, she did not feel her heart sink ? 


‘ No,’ said she, firmly ; ‘on the contrary, I felt 
my heart beat quicker and higher !—I sprang for- 
ward and knelt at his feet, exclaiming, with 
clasped hands, ‘ Pardon, imperial majesty !—par. 
don! ‘Who are you?’ said the Empev:or, asto- 
nished; and what can I do tor you? He spoke 
gently, more gently than any of his ministers; 
and overcome even by my own hopes, | burst 
intoa flood of tears, and said, ‘ May it please 
your imperial majesty, I am not Countess Elise 
; | am only the sister of the unfurtunat 

tlenri Ambos, who has been condemned on false 
.ccusation. O pardon !—pardon !—Here are th 
o9apers—the proofs. O, imperial! majesty!—par- 
don my poor brother!’ I held out the petition and 
ihe papers, and at the same time prostrate on my 
‘knees, I seized the skirt of his embroidered coat, 
and pressed it to my lips. ‘The Emperor said. 
‘ Rise—rise ! but I would not rise; I still held 
out my papers, resolved not to rise till he had ta- 
ken them. At last the Emperor, who seemed 
much moved, extended one hand towards me, 
and took the papers with the other, saying, ‘Rise, 
mademoiselie—I command you to rise.” I ven. 
tured to kiss his hand, and said, with tears, «I 
pray of your majesty to read that paper.’ He 
said, ‘I will read it.’ I then rose from the ground, 
and stood watching him while he unfolded the 
petition and read it. His countenance changed— 
and he exclaimed once or twice, ‘Is it possible ! 
This is dreadful! When he had finished, he 
folded the paper, and without any observation, 
said at once, ‘ Mademoiselle Ambos, your broth. 
er is pardoned!’ The words rung in my ears, 
and I again flung myself at his feet, saying—and 
yet I scarce know what I said—‘ your imperial 
majesty is a god upon earth; do you indeed par. 
don my brother? Your ministers would never 
suffer me to approach you ; and even yet I fear 
—! He said, ‘Fear nothing: you have my 
promise! He then raised me from the ground, 














and conducted me himself to the door. I tried 
to thank and bless him, but could not; he held 
out his hand for me to kiss, and then bowed his 
head as Lleftthe room. ‘ Ach ja! the Emperor 
isa good man—ein schoner, feiner, Mann! but 
ue does not know how cruel his ministers are, 
and all the evil they do, and all the justice they re- 
fuse, in his name!’ 

I have given you this scene as nearly as pos- 
sible in herown words. She not only related it, 
but almost acted it over again; she imitated, al- 
ternately, her own and the Emperor's voice and 
manner; and such was the vivacity of her de- 
scription, that I seemed to hear and behold both, 
a d was more profoundly moved than by any sce- 
nic representation I can remember. 


On her return she received the congratulations 
of her benefactress, the Countess Elise, and of 
her good friend the pastor, but both advised her 
‘o keep her audience and the Emperor’s promise, 
a profound secret. She wes the more inclined to 
this, because, after the first burst of joyous emo- 
tion, her spiriis sank. Recollecting the pains 
that had beentaken to shut her from the Empe- 
ror’s presence, she feared some unfureseen ob- 
siacle, oreven some knavery on the part of the 
sfficers of government. She desertbed her suf- 
ferings during the next few days as fearful; her 
igitation, her previous fatigues, and the terrible 
suspense apparently threw her into a fever, or 
icted on ler excited nerves so as to pruduce a 
species of delirium, though, of course, she would 
iot admit this. After assuring me very gravely 
chat she did not believe in ghosts, she ‘old me that 
me night, after her interview with the Emperor, 
she was reading in bed, being unable to sleep; 
and on raising her eyes from her book, she saw 
the figure of her brother standing at the other end 
ff the room; she exclaimed, ‘My God, Henri! 
is that you ? but without making any repty, the 
form approached nearer and nearer to the bed, 
keeping its melancholy eyes fixed on hers till it 
amie quite cluse to the bedside, and laid a cold 
heavy hand upon her. 

‘ The nightmare, evidently,’ said Medon. 


‘Without doubt,’ answered Alda; ‘but her 
own impression was asof areality.” The figure, 
after looking at her sadly for some minutes, du- 
ring which she had no power either to move or 
speak, turned away; she then made a desperate 
effort to call out to the daughter of her hostess, 
who slept in the next room—‘ Luise! Luise!’ 
Luise ran into her. ‘ Do you not see my broth- 
er standing there ?’ she exclaimed, with horror, 
and pointing tothe other end of the room, whith- 
erthe image conjured up, by his excited fancy 
ind fevered nerves, appeared to have receded.— 
The frightened, staring Luise, answered ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ You see,’ said she, appealing to me, ‘that though 
I might be cheated by my own senses, I cou!d not 
doubt those of another. I thought to myself, 
then, my poor Henri is dead, and God has per- 
mitted him to visit me. This idea pursued me 
all that night, and the next day; but on the fol- 
lowing day, which was Monday, just five days 
after I had seen the Emperor, a lackey, in the im- 
perial livery, came to my lodging, and put into 
my hands a packet, with the Emperor’s compli. 
ments to Mademoiselle Ambos.’ It was the par. 
don of my brother, with the Emperor’s seal and 
signature : then I forgot every thing but joy ” 

Those mean official animals who had before 
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spurned her, now pressed rpon her with offers 
of service, and even the minister C offered 
to expedite the perdon himself to Sideria, in or- 
der to save her trouble; but she would not suf- 
fer the precious paper out of her hands: she de- 
termined to carry it herself—to be herself the 
bearer of glad tidings:—she had resolved that 
none but herself should take off those fetters, the 
very description of which had entered her soul : 
so, having made her a*rangements as quickly as 
possible, she set off for Moscow, where she ar- 
rived in threedays. According to her descrip- 
tion, the town in Siberia, to the governor of which 
she carried an official recommendation, was nine 
thousand versis beyond Moscow; and the fortress 
to which the wretched malefactors were exilec 
was at a great disiance beyond that. [could not 
well make out the situation of either, and, unluck.- 
ily, I had no map with me buta road map of Ger- 
many, and it was evident that my heroine was n< 
geographer. She told me that, atter leaving Mos- 
cow, she travelled post seven days and sevei 
nights, only sleeping in the carriage. She the: 
reposed for two days, and then posted on tor ano- 
ther seven days and nights. 

Mepon.—Alone ? 

Axvpa.—Aloue! and wholly unprotected, ex- 
cept by her own innocence and energy, and a 
few lines of recommendation, which had bee: 
given to herat St. Petersburgh. The roads were 
every where excellent, the post-houses at regu- 
lar distances, the travelling rapid ; but often, for 
hundreds of miles, there were no accommodae.- 
tions of any kind—scarce a human habitation.— 
She even suffered from hunger, not being prepa- 
red to travel for so many hours together withou’ 
meeting with any food she could tonch wiihou: 
disgust. She described, with great truth and elo. 
quence, her own sensations as she was whirled 
rapidly over those wide, silent, solitary, and ap- 
parently endless plains. ‘Sometimes,’ said she, 
‘my head seemed to turn—I could not believe 
that it was a waking reality—I could not believe 
that it wasmyself. Alone,ina strange land,— 
so many hundred leagues from my own home, 
and driven along as if through the air, with a ra- 
pidity so different from any thing I had been used 
to, thatit almost took away my breath.’ 

‘Did you ever fee! fear” I asked. 

‘Ach ja! when I waked sometimes in the car- 
riage, in the middle of the night, wondering at 
myself, and unable immediately to collect my 
thoughts. Never at any other time.’ 

I asked her if she had ever met with insult ?— 
She said she had twice met with * wicked men ;’ 
but she had feltno alarm—she knew how to pro- 
tect herself; and as she said this, her counte- 
nance assumed an expression which showed that 
it was nota mere boast. Altogether, she de 
scribed her journey as being grausam (horrible) 
in the highest degree, and, indeed, even the re- 
collection of it made her shudder; but at the 
time there was the anticipation of an unspeaka- 
ble happiness, which made all fatigues light, and 
all dangers indifferent. 

At length, in the beginning of August, she ar- 
rived at the end of her journey, and was courte- 
ously received by the commandant of the for- 
tress. She presented the pardon with a hand 
which trembled with impatience and joy, tou 
great to be restrained, almost to be borne. The 
officer looked very grave, and took, she thought, 
a long time to read the paper, which consisted 











‘ouly of six or eight lines. Atlast he stammered 


out, ‘Lam sorry—but the Henry Ambos men- 
tioned in this paper—is dead!’ Poor girl! she 
tell to the earth. 

When she reached this part of her story, she 
burst into a fresh flood of tears, wrung her hands, 
and for some time could utter nothing but pas- 
sionate exclamations of grief. ‘Ach! liebe 
fsott! was fur ein schrecklich shichsal war das 
ineine! ‘Whata horrible fate was mine! 1 
aad come thus far to find—not my brother—nu? 
ein grab.” (only agrave!) she repeated severa! 
Limes with an accent of despair. The unfortu- 
1ate man had died a year before. The fetters in 
whicn he worked had caused an ulcer in his leg. 
which he neglected, and, after some weeks ot 
horrid suffering, deathreleased him. The task- 
work, for nearly five years, of this accomplishe: 
ind even learne? man, in the prime of his liie 
ind mental powers, had been to break stones up- 
yn the road, chained hand and foot, and con- 
ounded with the lowest malefactors. 

In giving you, thus conscientiously, the merc 
outline of this story, I have spared you all com- 
ments. I see, by those indignant strides majes. 

ical, that you are making comments to yourself ; 
hut sit down and be quiet, if you can: I have not 
nuch more to tell! 

She found, on inquiry, that some papers and 
l-tters, which her unhappy brother had drawn 
ap by stealth, in the hope of being able at some 
ime to convey them to his friends, were in the 
possession of one of the officers, who readily gave 
hem upto her; and with these she returned, 
nalf broken-hearted, to St. Petersburgh. Ifher 
former journey, when hope cheered her on the 
way, had been so fearful, what must have been 
her return? Iwas not surprised to hear that. 
on her arrival, she was seized with a dangerous 
illness, and was for many weeks confined to her 
Sed. 

Her story excited much commisseration, and a 
very general interest and curiosity were excited 
about herself. She told me that a great many 
oersons of rank invited her to their houses, and 
made her rich presents, among which were the 
splendid shawls, and the ring which caught my 
ittention, and excited my surprise, in the first in- 
stance. The Emperor expressed a wish to see 
her, and very graciously spoke a few words of 
condolence. ‘ But they could not bring my bro- 
ther back to life said she, expressively. He 
even presented her to the Empress. ‘ And 
what,’ I asked, “did the Empress say to you?’ 
‘ Nothing ; but she looked so,’—drawing herself 
up. 

On receiving her brother’s pardon from the 
Emperor, she had written home to her family ; 
hut she confessed that since that time she had not 
written—she had not courage to inflict a bluw 
which might possibly affect her mother’s life ; 
and yet the idea of being obliged to tell what 
she dare not write, seemed to strike her with 
terror. 

But the strangest event of this strange story 
remains to be told; and I will try to give it in her 
own simple words. 

She left St. Petersburgh in October, and pro- 
ceeded to Riga, where those who had known her 
brother received her with interest and kindness, 
and sympathized in her affliction. ‘ But,’ said 
she, ‘there was one thing I had resolved to do 
which yet remained undone. I was resolved to 
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see the woman who had been the original cause 
of all my poor brother’s misfortunes. I thought 
if once I could say to her, ‘ Your falsehood has 
done this! I should be satisfied ; but my broth. 
er’s friends dissuaded me from this idea. ‘They 
said it was better not,—that it could do my poor 
Henri no good,—that it was wrong,—that it was 
unchristian,—and I submitted. Ileft Riga with 
ivoiturier. Ihad reached Pojer, on the Prussian 
‘rontiers, and there I stopped at the Douane, to 
have my packages searched. The chief officer 
looked at the address on my trunk, and exclaim. 
ed, with surprise, ‘Mademoiselle Ambos! Are 
you any relation of the Professor Henri Ambos ?” 
Iam his sister.’ Good God! I was the intimate 
riend of your brother! What has become of 
iim? I then told him all I have now told you, 
liebe madame !—and when I came to an end, this 
sood man burst into tears, and for some time we 
wept together. The kutscher (driver), who was 
standing by, heard al this conversation, and when 
{turned round, he was c:ying too. My brother’s 
riend pressed on me offers of service and hospi« 
‘ality, bu: [could not delay ; for, besides that my 
impatie.ce to reach home increased every hour, 
[had not much money in my purse. Of three 
thousand dollars, which I had taken with me to 
St. Petersburgh, very little remained, so I bade 
him farewell, and I proceeded. At the next 
town, where my kutscher stopped to feed his 
horses, he came to the door of my caleche, and 
said, ‘ You have just missed seeing the Jew lady 
whom your brother wes in love with; that cale- 
che which passed us just now, and changed hor. 
ses here, contained Mademoiselle & , her 
sister, and her sister’s husband!’ Good God! 
imagine my surprise! I could not believe my 
fortune ; it seemed that Providence had delivered 
her into my hands, and I was resolved that she 
should not escape me. I kuew they would be 
delayed at the custom house. I ordered the man 
to turn, and drive back as fast as possible, promis. 
ing him a reward of a dollarif he overtook them. 
On reaching the custom house, I saw a caleche 
standing at a little distance. I felt myself trem. 
ble, and my heart beat so—but not with fear. I 
went up to the caleche—two ladies were sitting 
in it. I addressed the one who was the most 
beautiful, and said, ‘Are you Mademoiselle Emi- 
lie S ” I suppose I must have looked very 
strange, and wild, and resolute ; for she replied, 
with a frightful manner, ‘I am; who are you, and 
what do you want with me?’ I said, ‘I am the 
sister of Henri Ambos, whom you murdered !— 
She shrieked out; the men came running from 
the house ; but [ held fast the carriage-door, and 
said, ‘I am not come to hurt you, but you are the 
murderess of my brother, Henri Ambos. He 
loved you, and your falsehood has killed him.— 
May God punish you for it! May his ghost pur- 
sue you tothe end of your life!’ I remember no 
more. Iwaslike one mad. Ihavejust arecol. 
lection of her ghastly, terrified look, and her eyes 
wide open, staring at me. I fell into fits; and 
they carried me into the house of my brother’s 
friend, and !aid me on abed. When I recover. 
ed my senses, the caleche and all were gone. 
When I reached Berlin, all this appeared to 
me so miraculous—so like a dream—lI could not 
trust to my own recollection, and I wrote to the 
officer of customs, to beg he would attest that it 
was really true, and what I had said whenI was 
out of my senses, and what she had said; and at 
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Leipsic I received his letter, which I will show 
you. And at Mayence she showed me this let. 
ter, and a number of other documents; her bro- 
ther’s pardon, with the Emperor’s signature; a 
letter of the Countess Elise ; a most touch. 
ing letter from her unfortunate brother (over this 
she wept much); and a variety of other papers, 
all proving the truth of her story, even to the mi- 
nutest particulars. The next morning we were 
to part. Iwas going down the Rhine, and she 
was to proceed to Deuxponts, which she expect- 
ed to reach intwo days As she had travelled 
from Berlin almost without rest, except the night 
we had spent at Frankfort, she appeared to me 
ready to sink with fatigue; but she would not 
bid me farewell that nighi, although I told her I 
should be obliged to set off at six the next morn- 
ing ; but kissing my hand, with many expressions 
of gratitude, she said she would be awake, and 
visit me in my room, to bid me a last adieu. As 
there was only a very narrow passage between 
the two rooms, she left her door a little open that 
she might hear me rise. However, on the fol- 
lowing morning she did not appear. When dress- 
ed, I went on tip toe into her room, and found her 
lying in a deep calm sleep, her arm over her head. 
I looked at her for some minutes, and thought | 
had never seen a finer creature. I then turned, 
with a whispered blessing and adieu, and went 
on my way. 

This is all Icantell you. If at the time I had 
not been travelling against time, and with a mind 
most fully and painfully occupied, I believe I 
should have been tempted to accompany my he. 
roine to Deuxponts—at least I should have re- 
tained her narrative more accurately. Not hav- 
ing made any memoranda till many days after- 
ward, all the names have escaped my recollec- 
tion; but if you have any doubts of the general 
truth of this story, I will, at least, give you the 
means of verifying it. Here isher name, in her 
own hand writing, on one of the leaves of my 
pocket-book—you can read the German charac- 
ter: 


ety Ambes bon Zmectbruken. 








KHE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We are indebted to Mr. Beile for Surrparp 
Leg, a very amusing work. It is quite original 
in conception, and written in a clear and eusy 
style. The hallucinations of the hero are well 
imagined, and lead to some very ludicrous re- 
sults. The object of the author appears to be, to 
convey, through a playful medium, a sound mo- 
ral lesson: that in estimating the happiness oi 
others from externals, we judge superficially, and 
are perpetually in error, and that it is better “ to 
bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of.” The author has a right to South- 
ern patronage, from his hostility to abolition doc- 
trines, the evils of which he forcibly illustrates, 

The same gentleman has also presented us 
with Gut Bras, with Cruikshank’s illustrations, 
handsomely printed aud bound. This work oi 
genius is too securely destined to be read and 
admired by generations yet to come, to need our 
feeble commendation. 

The Diary or «a Desennvyes, for sale at Mr. 








Babcock’s. This is a graphic sketch of society 
in the higher circles in England and some parts 
of the Continent. It furnishes a fine contrast to 
us simple republicans, of that heartlessness and 
artifice prevailing inthe scenes described, with 
the sincerity and nature of our social intercourse. 
It is exceedingly well written, and although, in 
some places, a little wearisome, is, on the whole, 
very stimulating and agreeable. 

Tue Turee Eras of THE Lire or Woman, by 
Elizabeth Elton Smith, for which we are also in- 
debted to the polite attention of Mr. Babcock.— 
This has been to us the greatest treat we have 
recently enjoyed. Itis, indeed, the work of an 
uncommon intellect, adorned by a freshness and 
purity of taste which we hail with pleasure in 
these degenerate and licentious days. ‘The tri- 
als of woman, as maiden, wife and mother, are 
sketched in a beautiful story, full of interest and 
the deepest pathos. The characters are devel- 
oped with force and truth. The love, the sacred 
abiding love of Catherine Vernon, has fallen up- 
on us like asweet dream, but a dream that has, 
no doubt, been often realised. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Scottsborough Institute, near Milledgeville, ;Ga.)— 
We have received a communication from the Teach 
ers of the Georgia Female College, and regret that it 
is wo long for insertion in our columns. 


RBA & STBM BASS. 


At the sale of O’ Meara’s items, a tooth of Napo- 
leon’s sold for seven and a half guineas, and a few lines 
of his writing for eleven guineas. 

The Irenah Consul at Egypt has persuaded the Pa- 
cha to give up his project of tearing down sume of the 
pyramids fur the sake of the stone. 

At the Commencement, at Amherst College, on the 
31st, thirty-eight young gentlemen received the de- 
gree ot A. B 

Jack Frost, (says the Saratoga Sentinel) made his 
appearance last week, and left his mark iu many of 
the fields and gardens. 

Capt. Bonnville, of the U. S. Army, has returned 
froma tour tu the Rocky Mountains, and intends 
compiling a narrative of his travels. 

Rossini, it is said, received £10,000 for sssisting as 
a composer and player on the Piano, at the nuptials 
of two of the Rothschilds, at Frankfort. 

A fancy table has been manufactured at Kingston, 
composed of 12v different specimens of wood, growing 
vii the Island of Jamaica. 

Most of the suicides among military men at Paris, 
have taken place among thuse whuse pecuniary cir- 
cumstances were easy. 











Among the papers of Von Weber, large purtions of 


an unfinished Opera have been found, which Meyer- 
beer has undertaken to complete for the benefit of Von 
Weber's family. 

The Marquis of Clarincade went up in a balloon 
from Vauxhall, and it is supposed it will hereaiter be 
a fashionable amusement. 

The Sully, from Havre, has brought out 375,000 
franes in gold, on account of the Neapolitan indemm 
ty. 
The Patriarch Moses Brown, died at Providence, 
on the 7th inst. He would have completed his 98th 
year, had he lived until the 23d. 

A beautiful brig has lately been aunched at Balti- 
more, built for a gentleman of Charleston. 

Only advantage of Smoking.—It entices fools to be 
silent. 

Blushing.—A suffusion least seen in those who have 
most vecasion for it. 











OBITUARY. 
KF We regret that the following obituary notice, 
was received too late for insertionin our last. 


Diep, at New London, (Ct.) on the 18th of August, 
Miss SARAH ELLIOT TEFFT, in her seventeenth 
year. Miss T., though left an orphan in infancy, was 
tenderly reared by an affectionate aunt. She had 
just returned, after having spent 4 few months in the 
family of her uncle, I. K. Tefft, of Savannah, to whom 
she was closely endeared. 


Young, intelligent and fascinating, her smile glad- 
dened the social circle ;—sincere and ardent in her 
attachments, she found many devoted friends among 
her youthful acquaintances;—amiable and modest, she 
invariably secured the esteem of those of riper years. 
She seems tu have been tov good, tvo pure, long to re- 
main a pilgrim in this worid ofsurrows. Not inured 
to disease, she withered at its earliest touch. Cutoff 
in the hey-day of youth, of hope, of joy, and of happi- 
ness ; Of tais flower of loveliness, a grateful. deep, and 
heartfelt remembrance alone remains. The only con- 
solation left to heal the wounded spirits of her friends, 
is, that though an orphan on earth, she is one no more, 
being cast on the “ father-hood of God,” that though 
pure and lovely here below, she is still lovelier in the 
land of spirits, to which she has been transplanted. 


Alas, sweet maid, hast thou so soon departed, 
Thou of the bright smile and the speaking eye ? 
The good, the cheerful and the gentle-hearted, 
Who could have thought that thou so soun should’st 
die? 
To die so young, when all was bright before thee, 
When fond affection strewed thy path with flow- 
ers, 
Who could have thought so dark a doom was o’er 
thee, 
Tair being, tormed for life’s most radiant hours ! 


How shall we miss thee, where thy voice was heard! 
How, where thy smile hath shed its light around ! 
And where we listened to the holy word, 
Dear friend, with thee, on yonder hailow’d ground ! 


Yes! in the hour of happiness, a sigh, 

Sweet girl, shall witness that thou still art dear ; 
And many a season, as it hastens by, 

Shali bid the past, in vivid light appear. 


But there are those who mourn thee with a deep, 
A heavier sorvow than tis ours to know; 

They who in childhood watch’d thy tranquil sleep, 
And smvoth’d the piliow for thy brow of snow. 


Friends of the orphan! he who gave you treasure 
Has taken to Himselfthe buun he gave! 

The pure and gentle one, his sovereign pleasure 
Call’d from life’s sufferings to an early grave. 


Lament her not! there, where her lovely spirit 
Abides, she glows with other thoughts than ours— 
Not all that earth’s most favor’d ones inherit 
Could tempt her now to leave those heavenly bow- 
ers. 


There nay we join her, Father! when the day 
Of duty and of trial here is done; 

Wheu earthly hope and fear have pass’d away, 
And the bright morn of endless life begun ! 


B. 


— w= 

X= The Subscribers to the Southern Rose can 
have the last volume bound, to any pattern, at the 
Bookstore of the publishers, Nu. 18 Broad-street; 
where plain and fancy binding will always be execu- 
ted in the beststyle. 
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OBLEGLVAL POBIRa 


THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


Atlantic city! brightly art thou beaming, 
Throwing thy kindling ray o'er land and sea, 
Enlightening myriads with thy far-spread gleaming, 
Home of the free. 





Giant of wealth! thine arm of mighty power 
Sweeps to thy coffers gold from distaut shores ; 
While on each asking hand thy Vanae shower, 
lts treasures pours. 


Religion’s nurse! on spire and towers still flying, 
The Christian siandard floats unferled, and free ; 
Never, our bold fore-fathers’ claim denying, 
Mind’s liberty ! 


Favorite of nature! on thy green shore dwelling, 
Bright spring-flowers bloom,—the wild birds caro] 
gay, 
And the green ocean laves thy broad pier, smiling 
In noisy play. 


Haven of ships! thy storm-tried masts are standing, 
With their tall foreheads to the meeting clouds, 
A floating world—the billowy world commanding, 
With their tongh shrouds. 


Syren of pleasure ! in thy halis bright glancing, 


Youth gaily springs, and prunes her buoyant wing. 


Do purity and truth the mirth enhancing, 
Their chorus bring ? 


Oh, mighty city, to thy trust is given 
A moral influenee- -a christian sway! 
Souls throng thy busy streets to peopl» heaven,— 
Let them not stray. 


Atlantic cities! rouse ye all from sleeping 
Sin’s deadly sleep, lest drops of grief be wrung 
From Him who o'er Judea sadly weepmg, 
Her death-note sung. 
C. G. 





THE WANDERER’S THOUGHT OF HER 
NATIVE COUNTRY. 
There are sweet plants sp-inging around my house, 
But J cannot cull their flowers ! 
There are green walks asking the feet to roam, 
Where the sun has kissed oil the showers! 


The wild birds are singing familiar lays, 
Bat J cannot hear their trilling, 

The waier-fell still on the river plays, 
But it wakes not my bosum’s thrilling. 


The moonlight sleeps upon rocking leaves, 
But I cannot watch their motion ! 

The night air freshly the light cloud weaves, 
But i am far over the ocean! 


Sunny smiles rest on the lips of friends, 
But I am nvt there to greet them; 

And many a hand in welcome extends, 
But my hand is net there to meet them! 


Yetin Him, who rules over that fairy home, 
My lone heart is still confiding, 
Since wherever on carih my fuotsteps roam, 
I foel the Eternal presiding. 
C. G. 





FOR THE SOUTBERN ROSE, 


Sweet Sister mine! though far away, still thou 
Art ever present to my mind; and I 

Behold thee as in by-gone days, when we 
Together strayes ia childhood's flowery path, 
E’en now I see thee—thy bright tace upturned, 
Wooing the gentle zephyr as it passed, 

To covl thy brow. And hear thee wildly laugh, 
As forth it swept thy glossy ringlets soft 

From its fair surface ‘Then methinks i hold 
Thy passive hand, as clasped in mine, we trod 





Our daily path to school ; and questions asked 
Of task well conned, were answer2d cheerily. 
Again—J listen to the sweet, low voice, 

All tremulous with fear, as forth thou stood'st 
Amid a group, each emulvus to prove 

Herself most diligent—And see thee turn 

With glowing cheek, and beaming eve to meet 
My approving smile. An now the scene is changed, 
And there thon art—radiant, and Hebe-like, 
As some creation of a Puet's fancy, 

Bless’d with superior mind ; and with the pearl 
Inestimable graced ! Now thou art afar, 

And thou dost walk, the stranger, in a land 

W here moral darkness veils the mental sight. 
Oh! may the sun of righteousness so shine 
Around thy path, that those who sit beneath 
The shadow of eternal death, may rise 

And press around thee as thou journeyest on, 
And follow thee to the bright world celestial. 
sweet Sister mine ! when shall we meetagain ? 
When shall 1 see the bright smile of thine eye ? 
Fond Fancy oft doth hail thy glad return, 

Che fluttering heart will tell that thou art near, 
The listening ear will catch the souand—she comes! 
Then joyful greetings, kind en learing words, 
And starting tears expressing all the heart 

Can feel—and then ‘twill rest! 


L. A. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A MOTHER TO HER SLEEPING CHILD. 


And caimly thou sleepest, my rosy boy, 
Tranquil thy slumber seemest— 
No visions of evil thy youig thoughts annoy, 
But sweet is the dream thou dreamest, 
And in that Land of shadows, boy, 
What meet'st thine infant view ? 
Are Hopes that promise nv alloy 
Etossunaing fair fur you? 


Oh trust them not, my cherub—soon 
Shall reeson banish all— 
Like clouds before the sun at noon, 
Hope’s brightest flowers will fall: 
Or dreamest thou now of thy coming years 
And deeds thou'lt yet perform ? 
W het in the distance, sweet anp-ars ? 
Thy cheeks flush, bright and warm. 


Perchance “some deed of noble daring,” 
Is spread befvre thine eyes, 
And thoa, my dear one, art preparing, 
To snach the victor’s prize? 
Or—but my boy, thy sleep is over— 
Thy visions fair, all past— 
And these sad eyes this truth discover, 
Noteven Dreams may last. 


MOINA. 








SBLSECLRED. 


At the Centennial celebration of the foundation of 
Harvard College, the following Ode, written for the 
vecasion, by Mr. GIuMan of this city, and a graduate 
of that College, was delivered. 


Fair Harvard! thy sons to thy Jubilee throng, 
And with blessings surrender thee o’er, 
By these festival-ri es, from the Age that is past, 
To the Age that is waiting before. 
O Relic and Type of our ancestors’ worth, 
That has long kept their memory warm ! 
First flower of their wilderness! Star of their night, 
Calm risiug through change and through storm! 





To thy bowers we were led in the bluom uf our youth, 
From the home of our free-roving years, 
When vur fathers kad warn'd, and our mothers had 


pray'd, 








Thou then wert our Parent,—the nurse of our souls,— 
We were muulded to manhood Ly thee, 
Till freighted with treasure thoughts, friendships and 


hopes, 
Thou didst launch us on Destiny’s sea. 


When, as pilgrims, we come to revisit thy halls, 

To what kindlings the season gives birth! 

Thy shades are more svothing, thy sunlight more 

dear, 

Than descend on less privileged earth : 

For the Good and the Great, in their beautiful prime, 
Through thy precincts have musingly trod, 

As they girded their spirits, or deepened the streams 
‘That make glad the fair City of God. 


Fareweil! be thy destinies onward and bright! 
To thy children the lesson still give, 

With freedom to think, and with patience to bear, 
And for Right ever bravely to live. 

Let not moss-covered Error moor thee at its side, 
As the world on Truth’s current glides by ; 
Be the herald of light, and the bearer of Luve, 

Till the stock of the Puritans die. 
EPITAPH 
On the Tomb Stone erected over the Marqnis of Angle- 
sea’s Leg, lost at the battle of Waterloo, ascribed to 
Mr. Canning. 
Here rests, and let no saucy knave 
Presuune to sneer und laugh, 
To learn that mouldering in the grave, 
Is laid a British calf. 
For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole, 
Will find such iaugh was premature, 
For here too lies a seal : 
And here five little ones repose, 
Twin-born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 
W ho all are now alive. 
A leg and fvot, to speak more plain, 
Resis here, of one commanding ; 
Why, tho’ his wits he might revain, 
Lost hali his understanding. 
And when the guns with thunder fraught, 
Pour’d bullets thick as hail, 
Could only in this way b¢ taught, 
To give the foe leg bail. 
And now in England just as gay, 
As in the bautle brave. 
Goes tothe ruut, review or play, 
With one fuot in the grave. 
Fortune in vain here showed her spite, 
For he will still be found, 
Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Resolved to stand his ground. 
But Fortune’s pardon | must beg, 
She meant not to disarm, 
For when she lopp’d the hero’s leg, 
She did not seek his harin, 
And but indulged a harmless whim 
Since he could walk with one. 
She saw two legs were lost un him, 
Who never means wo run. 








—_—__ ——— ay 
AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Indiantown, Wilhameburgh, S.C —Dr. W.M. Ler. 

Boston, Mass.—W M. Crossy, 147 Washington-st. 
Augusla, Geo.—T. Stroy. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Merrecu & DINNIES. 

Charlesion, S C._—Burers & Honour, Publishers. 
Columbia, S. C.—Reference to 1. C. MorGan. 
Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GILLING. 
Savannah —Reterence to Cyrus B. CarTER, Esq, 
Walterboro’ —Cuar Les G. STOKES. 

Sumter. —P. O’SULLIVAN. 

KF The Nouthern Rose.--Sub:cribers to this Peri- 
vdieal, who do nut keep files of it, are particularly re- 
quested to send to Messrs. urges & Honour, at No, 18 
Broad-sireet, the fullowing numbers, viz: 16, 17, 18, 
19 and 24, 

















And our sisters had blest, through their tears, 























































































